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of one of the most prominent and remarkable figures of the Revolution. 
The highest type of the volunteer general, a self-taught expert in the use of 
artillery, Washington's right-hand military man throughout all the battles 
from the siege of Boston to that of Yorktown, the founder of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, the second Secretary "at War," and one of the leading 
spirits in the development of what is now the state of Maine — surely so 
distinguished a patriot as this would long since seem entitled to a pains- 
taking and accurate setting-forth of his character and attainments. This 
neglect is all the more remarkable in view of the accessibility of the 
material at Mr. Brooks's disposal. The fifty little-known massive volumes 
of the Knox Manuscripts, a rich storehouse of information, now in the 
library of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, are in them- 
selves almost a complete record of General Knox's life. In addition Mr. 
Brooks had the use of the Davis collection of Knox papers and the un- 
finished memoir of Joseph Willard of Boston. 

In view of these facilities Mr. Brooks's volume is extremely disappoint- 
ing. Instead of a scientific and exhaustive biography, we have one 
stamped with the earmark " popular," in which the copyist has played a 
large and striking part. Mr. Brooks has chosen to weave the career of 
General Knox into a brief history of the Revolution with the result of often 
subordinating his major theme and of adding much matter of little or no 
value to the reader desirous of getting a clear picture of the subject of the 
book. For instance, on page 68, the excuse for a description of the 
Bushnell torpedo is Mr. Brooks's opinion that this invention " doubtless 
engaged ' ' General Knox's attention. There is no critical estimate of the 
worth of the General's military services and many important parts of 
his career such as his relationship to western military matters during his 
term as Secretary of War (1785-1794) are but insufficiently treated or 
ignored. While destined to find a place in many libraries, because of the 
absence of any other life of Knox, Mr. Brooks's narrative by no means 
says the last word on the subject and need deter no one from setting 
forth this interesting personality afresh. The book's poor index and its 
scanty reference to sources (there are none at all to the Knox manuscript 
volumes so copiously drawn from) will render it of still less value to the 

student. 

Oswald Garrison Villard. 

The Writings of James Monroe. Edited by Stanislaus Murray 
Hamilton. Vol. III., 1796-1802. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 1900. Pp. xx, 457.) 

This volume contains more that is new than either of its predeces- 
sors. Some of the letters, belonging to the year 1796, have been printed 
already, either in the American State Papers or in Monroe's View or in 
both ; and Mr. Hamilton reprints in an appendix the text of the View. 
The rest of the letters are mostly fresh matter. Most of them come from 
the Monroe Papers, or those of Jefferson and Madison, in the possession 
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of the Department of State. A few are derived from the George Clin- 
ton Papers at Albany. A much larger number are taken from the execu- 
tive letter-books in the office of the secretary of state of Virginia, being 
official letters of Monroe during his term of office as governor of that 
state, December 1799 to December 1802. The texts are in general good. 
We notice, p. 124, " Purriane's trip to London," for " Purviance's;" 
p. 134, "rush Mr. A. (Adams) to an explanation," for "push;" p. 
160, "Carolina," for "Caroline" (County, Virginia); p. 192, 
" whether the common law is in form under the Federal Constitution,'-' 
for " in force ;" p. 354, " as " twice for " or." These are, under their 
respective circumstances, rather serious slips ; but they are not numerous. 
In the first part of the volume we have the last letters of Monroe to 
Secretary Pickering, and other papers relating to his first venture into the 
fields of diplomacy. To the present reviewer they seem to show slender 
abilities in diplomacy, and remarkable zeal in self-exculpation. Monroe 
was still highly self-conscious. Four years after his return, writing to 
one who had been his friend in Paris, he says (p. 265) : "I can never 
look back on what occurred during a certain portion of my life without 
having my feelings peculiarly excited." The reader who hoped that the 
correspondence with Jefferson and Madison in the volume would cast in- 
teresting and important lights on the development of the Republican 
party in Virginia and the stirring events of 1798 will be disappointed. 
Throughout that year Monroe was still too full of his own grievances to 
pay much attention to those things. At the end of the next year he was 
elected governor of his native state, and half the present volume is de- 
voted to the letters which he wrote while he held that office. The most 
interesting event of his three-years' term was the servile outbreak known as 
Gabriel's Insurrection, the history of which is fully illustrated by these 
pages. It caused a serious effort on the part of the Virginian legislature 
and executive toward mitigating the dangers arising from so numerous a 
negro population by deporting a part of the surplus, and especially the 
most dangerous portion. In accordance with a legislative resolution, ap- 
plication was made to the President of the United States, with a sugges- 
tion that western lands might be ceded for the purpose. This proving 
open to objections readily occurring to Mr. Jefferson, he suggested, 
among other expedients, arrangements with the British government for 
deportation to Sierra Leone. This correspondence, some of which has 
already been printed in Kennedy's Report on colonization, led indirectly, 
through the efforts of Gen. Charles Fenton Mercer in 181 6, to the foun- 
dation of the American Colonization Society. 

Other matters of interest are : letters respecting Callender, and Jef- 
ferson's relations to him ; letters regarding the Virginian armory ; a letter 
to Genet, written in 1800, in which Monroe says, "I considered it my 
duty not to injure your fame or detract from your merit while I was in 
France," etc.; and letters showing the anxiety of the executive of Vir- 
ginia, and the precautionary measures taken by him, during the uncer- 
tainty as to the election of Jefferson at the federal capitol. That town, 
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by the way, is to Monroe, almost to the end of the period in question, 
" the federal town " or " the federal city." It is not till February 1801 
that he can bring himself to call it the City of Washington. More than 
usual interest attaches to his annual communications to the Virginia legis- 
lature. 

On the whole, the volume is not filled with remarkable things. It 
will not dissipate the impression that Monroe was a somewhat dull man ; 
George Long, it will perhaps be remembered, thought him excessively 
so. And if a whole volume is devoted to this quiet period of his life, 
the number of volumes to which the whole series must extend will be 
much greater than was expected, unless subsequent and highly important 
periods are disposed of with disproportionate haste. 

A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution to 
the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. Vol. V., 1 82 1-1 830. 
(New York : D. Appleton and Co. 1900. Pp. xiv, 577.) 

This volume of Professor McMaster's masterpiece is in many respects 
unusually true to the peculiar promise of the title of the work. The 
period under inspection is that of Monroe's second term of office and of 
John Quincy Adams's administration with the introductory year of Jack- 
son's reign. But, as in the preceding volume of the work the author has 
discussed the causes which led to the final rupture between the two wings 
of the Democratic-Republican party, he needs here to chronicle only the 
catastrophe. Out of fourteen chapters of the book before us, only six are 
devoted to the affairs of national politics and of the central administration. 
These six chapters are divided between the beginning and the end of the 
book and made to serve as covers to the body of the work, which is 
devoted to the consideration of sundry phases in the social and in- 
dustrial evolution of the people of the United States. The first three 
chapters in the book contain, therefore, a summary of the important 
political and diplomatic events during Monroe's second term of office. 
In the first two chapters are presented the efforts for the suppression of the 
slave trade, the perilous controversies about the boundary in Texas and 
Oregon, and all the incidents and movements in Europe and South 
America which preceded and followed the declaration of the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine. The third chapter is entirely filled with the story of 
the presidential election of 1824, in the heat of which collision the crystal- 
lization of new parties began. 

At the close of the book we find three more chapters in which the 
same subjects reappear, at the risk of some repetitions, which perhaps 
were inevitable after such an interval. Chapter LI. is devoted to the 
foreign policy of the Adams administration. It continues from Chapter 
XL. the discussion of our negotiations with England concerning the 
boundaries of Maine and Oregon and shows the unfriendly relations of the 
two countries over the West Indian trade. The statement of the varying 
phases of the boundary controversy during those years is admirably lucid, 



